-    THE   SECOND  WORLD   WAR: SECOND  PHASE

who had voted full powers to Petain in July 194.0 (including some ninety
per cent of the senators and deputies), and one on the control of the press.

At the end of 1943 die time was ripe to begin the reconquest of the
continent of Europe, where, in every occupied country, resistance move-
ments awaited the Allies. The need to cover landings with an umbrella
of planes made it necessary to progress by stages; from Tunisia, Eisen-
hower, the Comrnander-in-Chief, moved on to Sicily, then from Sicily
to Italy, where the French army, under General Juin's command, played
an important part. Would it be best to continue in this direction and
wage a wholly Mediterranean war, with fresh landings in the Balkans?
Some were of this opinion, but Roosevelt and Stalin prevailed at die Teheran
Conference (November 1943), and it was decided that the principal
attack against fortress Europe should be launched in France, with the
British Isles as its springboard. Appointed Commaixder-in-Chief of the
Allied armies, General Eisenhower, as supreme Commander of die Allied
forces,, employed bomber squadrons to crush German industry. Mean-
while preparations were made in minute detail for a landing in Nor-
mandy, including prefabricated harbours and underwater pipelines to lay
across the Channel. The scheme was to cut off the Cotentin peninsula
and make a quick seizure of die port of Cherbourg. Unfortunately, in
order to 'seal ofF die terrain of die attack and hold off any German
reinforcements, it was necessary to destroy the bridges and railways,
thus wreaking terrible damage in France and the destruction of certain
Norman towns and of monuments which could never be replaced, such
as the Town Hall of Rouen. The landing took place on June 6di, 1944,
and was wholly successful; the Cotentin and Cherbourg were occupied.
The whole German Sevendi Army, cornered between the British, the
Americans and the Seine, was wiped out. It had been demonstrated
that the German command, from the moment it lost mastery of the
air, could no more extricate itself from a desperate situation, than the
French army had been able to in 1940. By the middle of August 1944
General Patton's armoured forces were rolling towards Paris without
meeting any serious obstacles along the way.

If we are to understand events in Paris, we must know the nature of
the diverse elements making up die Resistance; this movement,'after as
well as before the Allied landings, had gready helped the liberators, but
although it was at one against the forces of occupation, it was not homo-
geneous. It was made up of several groups with various political allegi-
ances (die National Front, the Liberation, the Combat, the Franc-Tireur,
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